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inconvenient planning, with amenities sacrificed to elegance,
was tolerated all over the civilised world.

One explanation lies in the comparative extravagance, or
rather spaciousness, of the period. Even in the early part of
the 2oth Century the lack of facilities and equipment in
buildings of all types appeared to be a matter of little
moment. Business premises, workshops, lawyers' offices,
could be dark, ill-planned, and inefficient; it was of small
importance, where pressure on the human machine was
slight, and innumerable clerks and apprentices were at hand
to perform the chores. The same observation applied to
the home. What did it matter that there were innumerable
coal fires and oil lamps, when the domesticity camped in
kitchen quarters and attics was almost as numerous as the
population of a small village ? What did it matter that the
* twenty bed- and dressing-rooms J shared a single wood-
encased bath tub, when there were plenty of well-trained
maids to set out' tubs,' and huge brass cans of hot and cold, in
the hours before the breakfast and the dinner gongs ? Space
was at a discount; client and architect could afford to waste
it. Labour was cheap, almost cheaper than the effort to
avoid it. Comfort and elegance for rich people, discomfort
and even squalor for poor people were taken for granted in
the * good old days,' and the material prosperity of the
upper classes was such that business interests felt no call to
spend good money on efficient buildings and workers' wel-
fare. The seeds of an architectural stagnation, on every-
thing but the cultural side, were well sown.

In the planning of buildings, the architect is dealing with
the utilisation of space which he encloses by walls and roofs.
In town planning, the architect also deals with space. He
establishes in it units of buildings, open areas, and avenues